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victims of the panic, WIndham and Burke himself. Its
report was brought up by Pitt, and the House of Commons
agreed by 146 votes to 28 to suspend the Habeas Corpus
Act. Unhappily for Pitt's credit, all the evidence which in
a few hours convinced a small committee of his followers in
the House of Commons that the state was in danger was
afterwards submitted to a jury in a famous series of trials.
The result was to show that the conspirators desired just
what they had always professed to desire, a reform of the
House of Commons, and an English jury unlike a Scotch
jury had not learnt yet to oblige the Government by calling
that demand High Treason.1
The struggle during these years between the governing
classes and the revolutionary societies was the old struggle
between the men who lived on the constitution and those
who lived under it; the movement for reform was the in-
surgent spirit of discontent with a set of political arrange-
ments that were quite inadequate for the needs of the
community. But there is one great difference in the accidents
of its conduct. If North had been able in 1780 to throw into
prison anyone who spoke the plain truth about the vices and
absurdities of the Parliamentary representation, or the dimen-
sions of corruption, Pitt and his father, as well as Fox,
Burke, and Shelburne, would have been within the reach of
the long arm of authority. Pitt was able to do in 1794
what North could not have done in 1780 precisely because
1 The judge congratulated the jury on their verdict. Grey wrote to his wife,
" If Hardy is hanged there is no safety for anyone : innocence no longer affords
protection to persons obnoxious to those in power, and I do not know how soon
it may come my turn." Lord Rosebery defends Pitt and coercion on the ground
that "it was impossible to speak with confidence of the population of England,
All that was known was an enormous circulation of the works of Paine, an exten-
sive manufactory of small-arms, a considerable and unclefinable amount of furtive
organisation." It would surely be truer to say that no Government ever had such
opportunities of knowing all about an agitation. The (' furtive organisation " was
modelled on Pitt's own precedents in 1782 ; the magistrates were zealous and
industrious in exploring, and Pitt's spies were ubiquitous. Further the societies
courted publicity: there is something aggressive in the way they advertised their
proceedings.